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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Bemarks on the Diseases of Fruit 
Trees. 

The diseases to which fruit trees are liable, 
will continue to be made a subject of inquiry and | 
investigation, till the causes are develuped and | 
effectual remedies ascertained. ‘Theories we | 
have, some of which, seem to be well sustained | 
by facts: others there are, that rest more upon | 
assumption than evidence. ‘I'he opinions of inen , 
of science, whose opportunities for ebservation | 
and investigation have been favorable, certainly | 
deman.! a respectful consideration ; still true sci- | 
ence rests upon a surer basis than the mere opin- | 
ions of men. The plum, as many of your read- | 
ers know, and peihaps from sad experience too, 
is subject to two evils, one of which destroys the 
tree, and the other, the fruit. With regard to} 
the origin of the former, there has been some di- 
versity of opinion; but it is now, I believe, pretty | 





generally conceded to be the work of an insect, | 
although there is still some doubt respecting the 
insect itsclf. Some believe it to be identical with 
the curculio, which destroys the fruit; of this, | 
others doubt. The disease is sometimes discov- 
ered upon the bodies of young trees, but is more 
generally founu upon the limbs of trees of larger | 
growth. It seems to commence at te wood, , 
extending but little below the surface ; its prin- | 
cipal development is outward: one side of the| 
limb becomes swollen, the bark bursts, and final- ; 
ly when the disease is fully developed, a black | 
lump, spongy and dry, is presented to the eye. | 
The only facts that I have seen adduced, in sup- 
port of the opinion that the curculio is the origi- | 
nating cause af this disease, is, that the larve of 

the carculio have been found in the knots, and | 
that the curculiq have been seen stinging the | 
limbe of the plum. Tn reply to the former } 


would remark, that on opening these knots I have 


(not unfrequently found them filled with what ] 


have no doubt were the eggs of an insect; these 


/were however totally unlike the grub founda in 
- | the plum, being black and hard; while the latter, 
‘though at first quite minute, is nevertheless a 


verfect grub, differing from the former in shape 
and colour. Did the beetle er curculio deposite 
these grubs in the knots? There is no evidence 
to my mind that they did, but, on the contrary, 
evidence to believe that they did not, but that 
they found a lodgement there by accident. I 
have examined hundreds of these knots, but have 
never found a grub, and besides, so far as we 
know, the plum alone constitutes the principal, if 
not the only aliment of the curculio in its larve 
state, upon which it feeds tillit arrives to maturi- 
ty, when it makes its egress and burrows in the 
ground. The wild plum, which is found in such 
abundance upon the borders of our streams and 


‘upon our low grounds, are much diseased ; but 


the fruit is seldom, if ever, attacked by the cur- 
culio. I have in my yard some forty plum trees, 
emoracing some sixteen varicties, the fruit of 
which invariably suffers, more or legs, every vear 


| from the attacks of the curculio; and yet I have 


never discovered but two trees that were diseased, 


| and these two but slightly.” 


Now if the disease is produced by the curculie, 


ij would not the fruit in the former case have been 
| subject to their attacks ? 


And in the latter case, 
would net more of my trees have been affected, 
when the curculio were found in such abundance? 
Such would seem to have been the fact, if they 
are the real generators of the disease, Respect- 
ing the eggs of which I have spoken, I will only 
— 


* Mr. Downing in his work on fruits enys. tat he has never 
known the green and yellow fraited warietiew aff cted. uniil the 


| other sorts (the purple fraited) are filled wih the knots It tg 


exactly the reverse of this with us in this vicinity, ‘There is ne 
variety that is eo much affected as the yellow gage, and in a 
tlis‘rict not many miles distant fiom me, scarcely a tree of this 
variety bas escapd. ne instarce now cecurs to my mird of 
a row of trees embracing the yellow gage and horse plum in 
which ewry tree of the former were diecsted but not a rer af 
the late whe off.c ed 
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remark, that. till recently, | have suppesed them 
fo contain the embiyo ui the Imecete that pro- 
duced the disease ; but reccnt exaninaticns have 
led me toa different cercluricn, These knots 
have unly been maie a iceptcle fer their yee. 
In n» vase, as I recoll ct, have | founi them, ex- 
cept in those tumors that were clu and in @ pal- 
tial state of decay—full of iaterst.ccs ¢ffurding a 
place ot security tur them, If these tumors were 
produced by the insect fur the purpose of proja- 
gating their epec.es. should we not naturally ex- 
pect to tind them in those that \ere fresh, and 
even befure the coats of the bark were broken by 
the force of the disease? Althovgh | have of en 
exam ned these with the expectativn of finding 
them, in no instance have | succeede:; ner have 
I found the least indication, in the limbs affected, 





cally desticys the lile cf the insect. ‘The disc ase 
callea the murcauine which scmetines attacks 
the silk-wuim, has Ween arcertainen to be ace ty 
the gicwth of a ninete vepetable of the turges 
tile. In wany if net in meet metances, * the 
furgl derive thell DUULWELL diel Cipabe net- 
ter, Wh.ch is alrcauy in a state of decay, or will 
1eauily decompose.” All the energies of these 
jlants seem veveted to the ploucticn cf the 
geims of new ones, The dest of tue common 
puff-ball f r instarce, consirts enticly of these 
geime, and ten millions of them have been count- 
ed in a single furgus. ‘There minute yernis 
of vatious species of the fungi fleat through the 
air, ready to develope themsclves whenever they 
light upon a soil suitable to receive them. In 
view cf the above facts, the suggestions that 








of their having been peifurated by an inscct; and | have been made respecting the character cf the 
Ihave come to the conclusion, -hat whatevei |excrescerces found upen the plum, will net ap- 
may be the cause of the disease, it is not produ- | pear altege the: strange cr incongruous with the 
ced by an insict. What then is the cause? In habits of this class of plants, and should they 
examining the tissue of these tumors, it appcars | lead to a more thorough investigation than J have 
unlike the tree itself. If they are formed as ‘s | been able to give to the subj ct, fur the want cf 
supposed by the sap itself, (by its natural current | proper facilities for a close examination. nay we 
being obstructed, ) we shoul i expect to find them | not hope that the true cause of the disease will 
like the conc.etions of sap, found at the point of ere lung be fully demonstrated, A—. 

i: cision in lavers, and at the bettom of cuttings. | . 
These form wood, which, in process of time, be- | 
comes solid an! hart like the tree its If. Now if | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Manure rotted, or unrotted. 





any one will take the pains to examine these tu- | 


mors when fresh, that is, before the bark has 
burst, they will find then soft and spongy. It} 
cut horizontally with a sharp knife, they will fin | 
a'ternate layers of wooly fibre, an.) what appears | 
to the naked eye, a substance, having some slight 

resem lance tu the pith of plants. These walls | 
of wooly fibr>, when cut intu vertically, appear | 
to be eoinposed of thin lavers which are easily | 
separated with a knife. The tiumore, however 
old or dry; never become sclid-l:ke woo), but are 
eoftand corky. Are these tumors caused by the 
disease, or are they the oriyinating cause of it? 


I am inclined to the latter opinion, an{ that they | 


will be found to possess organs distinct an sep- 
arate from the tree itself, and that they form no 
part of it, but are perfect plants, drawing their 
nourishment and support from the tree or limb 
upon which they have planted themselves, ab- 
sorbing that nutriment which is necessary to 
preserve the tree in health, and appropriating it 
to their own use; ani when these plants or 
fangi become numero s, the tree dies from ex- 
haustivn, The fungi cunstitute one of the low. 
est order of plants, an! till recently but little 
comparatively was known of their physiclogy or 
forms of existence ; but with the aid of the mic- 
roscope. discoveries have heen male respecting 
their existence, that have satisfactorily explained 
the cause of many things about which there has 
been, from time immemorial, much speculation, 
For :nstance, the miklew, moul!, rust, smut in 
wheat an | corn. &*., are foun | to be t ving plants, 
They are foun! growing upon anima!s as weil as 
plants. a singular instance of which is found in 
the West Inlies, There is a species of wasp 
found there, of which individuals are often seen, 
fiving through the air with plants of their own 
length projecting from sume part of their surface, 
an.j taking root as i! were, in their substance, so 
as to develop a luxuriant vegetation, which event- 


(H. Ruacsot :— 

[uo nt feel disposed to enter into a contro- 
versy with any one in relation to the appi:cation 
ot manure thcrovghly rotted being best under all 
or any clicumstances, [| am aware there is high 
authurity for a contiary opinion | have read 
some of Leibig’s Agricultural Chemistry, the 
Alvan; Cultivator, and Genesee Farmer, in each 
‘ot whch the doctrine is strennously aJjvecated 

that manure fre-h, unfermented anJ unrotted is 
‘lar preterable. The M’chigan Fa:mer also fol- 
lows up the same sentiment. It will be consid- 
|ered by some no duubt rather late in the dav, if 


not down-right presumption, fur an cbscure indi- 
vital with not half the education our common 
'schouls affor.', to contradict that theory. I call 
\it theory because [ am satisfied the opinion is 
founded more in theory than in practice, At all 
events, I have yet to find the first practical far- 
_mer whose views do nct correspona with my own, 
relative to thoroughly rotted manure being far 
preferable for immediate benefit or subsequent 
jadvantage, I will. however, here state that my 
| prejudices heretofore have been in favor of the 
scientific theory, but think the schvol of exper'- 
|ence has tanght me my error, and ‘tis said focls 
}will not l-arn in any other. Nevertheless, to 
encourage the practice of neatness and cleanli- 
ness, which may be called a virtne, and to renier 
our dwellings and fircsides more heathful, I would 
'secommend the ha :ling out everything like ma- 
nure eatly n the spring, and applying to hoed 
crops, for reasons other than those usually urged. 
Now, is the beginning And ending of this artic: 
“antipodes 7 Does itplay over the game 
the Kilkenny cats, by eating each other up ?(“) 
* s * + * 

Relative to failure No. 2., I perceive I was not 
understood, I supposed the phrase, * apple pie 
‘order,’ would be understood by any one to mean 
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= 
the best possible time, and in the best possible 
condition, as T know it was. My failing las! 
season tu raise goo! spring wheat, [ attribute t 
the season. Our openings | think are not aiapt- 
ed tu its growth, an/ so far as I can learn, thos: 
that have practiced it are doomed to nearly a to- 
tal failure three times out of four. 

Now concerning failure No, 4. That I have 
secn salt recommended, 2.t only for pium tress, 
but for fruit trees, I am quite confident. Tam 
willing. however, to exonerate the Michigan Far- 


mer of that murder, and will here “zcknowledge | 


the corn.” (5) Axpiiw Rosison. 
Sharon, Washtenaw Co., Feb. 1, 1847. 


(a) Our correspondent has “defined his posi- 
tion” quite clearly. Weare entirely of the opin- 
ion that fine manure, made such ina manrer to 
save its virtues, is more certainly an] im:nediate- 
ly beneficial to the succeeding crop than coarse, 
the effect of which is liable to be varied by the 
character of the season an 1 other circu:nstances. 
What we wished to guard against more pa ticn- 
larly in our former remarks was the poss.ble in- 
ference that the remains of manure which has 
lain scattere! about a barnyar.|, exposed to an al- 
ternate leaching and drying process, weuld yet 
retain all its fertilizing properties, an! be bette: 
than fresh manure. Compost manires are ac- 
knowledged on all hands to be better thin any 
others, an | these are suffered to pass through the 
most active stages of decomposition and become 
fine, before they are applied. But much care and 
skill are « xercised in their management to prevent 
the waste of any thing valuable. Many of the 
best eastern farmers are now resorting to the 
compost plan. 

(b) In Vol. II, of the Farmer, p. 139, is an ar- 
ticle copied from the Boston Cultivator, mention- 
ing favorably the use of sa!t for most fruit trees, 
in which the editor says he has known peach trees 


on land overflowed with water at very high tides | 


todo well. This article had escaped our notice. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
The Fruit Tradc. 
Ihave just received a letter from a friend in 


One da Cu., N. Y., in which he states that the | 


apple trade there, is beginning to be a pretty 
heavy business ; tor the last three years men have 
come on frum Boston, New-York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, who have purchased from 5,000 tu 
19,000 barrels a year, This is q vite an item in 
farming. From another source | learn that one 


_ gentleman sold 800 barrels o! appl s and 200) 


“barrels of pears from asingle orchard in 1845. 
‘Much of this fruit is undoubtedly purchased for 
home consumption, but some without doubt found 
s foreign market, which is beginning to oven a 
wide avenue to a brisk traié in which may we 
not bope that Michigan will ere lomg participate. 
Awn—. 


! J 
New Pears. 


| The Herticulturist ‘for January describes two 
| new pears, which promise to be quite an acquisi- 


| tion to the pomologist. They are named the 
| Onondaga pear, and the Oswego Beurre. The 
| K.iitor saye, “One and probably both of these 


| pears, are Atnerican fruite, and they possess a 


| vigor, hardiness and productivenese, characteris- 
tic of varieties originated -cn our own soil; and 
which, joined to their t-ulv excellent flavor, will 
| undo..btedly rcner them great favorites in every 
| part of ourcountry.” The following are the de- 
scriptions: 
| Tuk Oxoxpaca Prar. Ononloea seedling, 
and Swan's Orange, of some Western New 
| York gardens. 
| A fruit of the first size and quality, in all re- 
| Spects ; supposed to be‘an American variety. It 


| takes its name from having been introduced to 
| notice by cultivatocs in Onondaga county, where 
| itis still chiefly known, though it was first brought 
| there from Farmington, Connecticut, by Hrary 
| Casr, Msq. Asa productive and vigorous tree, 
‘and a large and most excellent fruit, it has proba- 
' blv not one superior as an October pear. 

| ‘Tree very v'gorones, with strong upright olive- 
| colored shoots. Fruit large, having externally a 
| good deal of general resemblance to the Bartlett. 
} 


Form obovate, swollen in the middle, and taper- 
| ing a good deal towards the eye, as well as the 
| stalk. Skin fair, smooth, pale yellow at first— 
}gollen yellow at full maturity—sprinkled with 
;numerous grey-russet dots, and tinted with a 
| faint wash of reddish-orange on the sunny side. 
| The surface of the skin is slightly uneven, like 
that of the Bartictt. Stalk rather short, slightly 
| bent, from one to one and a half inches long, in- 
| serted with little or no depression, but w.th the 
| lip of the fruit folded unevenly round it. Calyx 
| quite small, closed, setin a narrow basin of mod- 
}erate depth. This basin is usually marked with 
|2 patch of light cinnamon russet.. Flesh white, 
| fine-grained, very buttery, abounding with juice ; 
| flavor rich, aromatic. and very excellent, uniting 
the consistency of Bartlett and the flavor of the 
finest Beurre Diel. Cure very small, nearly solid: 
| see's smal: and often imperfect. The fruit keeps 
' well, and never decays at the core. Season, Oc- 
| tober and part of November. 
| Tue Osweco Brurnr. Reed's seedling. 
| Anew native pear of excellent qualities, raig- 
el from a seed of the White Doyenne, by Mr. 
| Water Keep, of Oswego, N. Y. It com- 
| hines, in a great degree, the finer qualities of the 
| White Doyenne an! the Brown Beurre; is a rece 
| markably handy, thrifty sort, an early and abun- 
| Jant bearer, and will undoubtediy seon become a 
| very popular variety. 

Fruit of melium size, form oval-obovate, reg- 
ular. Skin smooth, yellowish-green, streaked 
and mottled with thin rnseet. Stalk short and 
stout, set in a bold and rather deep cavity. Calyx 
much like that of the White Doyenne:. small, 
closed, set in a smooth regular basin, which ig 
only moderately depressed. The flesh isin con- 
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Beurre and White Doyenne, buttery, melting, 
juicy, with a brisk, rich, slightly sub-acid and ex- 
cellent flavor. Core small. Seeds few. It ri- 
pens at the same time as the White Doyenne, 
and keeps well. From its early and abundant 
bearing, and its gradual maturity, it is admirably 
eslculated for a market fruit. 


Cultivation of Wheat. 

Ie there not some great defect in our gen- 
era] mode of wheat culture? In the early 
settlement of the country, when the soil was 
first brought into cultivation, wheat was read- 
ily produced in almost every section ; but the 
production of this grain soon began to deciine, 
and with the progress of population westward, 
it may be said that the wheat region has been 
constantly receding in that direction. This 
circumstance would, long ago, have excited 
alarm, but for the vast extent of territory in 
our possession still unoccupied. The question, 
however, may even now excite some anxiety 
—Whence are the future inhabitants of our 
eountry to derive their bread, when there shall 
no longer remain new land to cultivate ? 

Our soil, in regard to the production of 
wheat, presents quite a contrast, in some re- 
spects, to that of soms of the countries of Eu- 
rope. There, soils which now yield bountiful 
harvests, have borne the same crop, at various 
intervals, for a thousand years or more. In 
eur oldest districts, where cultivation was only 
commenced a little more than two hundred 
years since, the culture of wheat is mostly dis- 
continued, and where carried on at all, yields 
in general but poor returns. 

n view of these facts, it appears to us that 
we may Gerive some useful hints from atten- 
tion to the best modes of European wheat- 
husbandry. In the dest systems which prevail 
in England, for instance, there are at Jeast two 
points which we think might be very advan- 
tageously adopted in thiscountry. We mean 
the more perfect preparation of the soil, and 
the special adaptation of manures to the pro- 
duction of wheat. 

We have been led tu these remarks by the 
perusal of an excellent essay on the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, in a late number of the Farm- 
gr’s Magazine. In relation to the requisites | 
for the growth of wheat, the writer observes | 
that the plant is not oneeasy to cultivate, * for 
though it thrives in a stiff soil, it may be too 
hard ; though it will grow in a loose sand, if 
prop erly attended to, it is easily thrown out ; 
though it thrives in a hot summer, it may be 
burot up for want of moisture; and though 
wet is injurious to it, it still requires, at certain 
seasons, considerable moisture. Indeed, it 
may be said to require a medium of soil, con- 
dition, and climate, to be brought to full per- 
fection. If the soil be too poor, it is short 


4 








and sickly ; if it be too rich, it lodges or mil- 


dews ; and no plant requires the watchful eye 
of the cultivator more carefully or more as. 
siduous}y.”” 

He spenks of the improvements in cultiva. 
tion which have been adopted in England with. 
in a few years, and observes it was formerly 
thought that wheat could only be grown on 
strong retentive soils, but that it is now suo. 
cessfully cultivated on nearly all light soils as 
well asonstrong. He says the “four-course,” 
or alternating system of farming, “ esteblish. 
ed the fact, that while the clover root wasa 
better bed for wheat than a fallow, the sheep's 
treading and droppings were a much better 
dressing than lime or barn-yard manure ; and 
that blowing sand could, in eight or even four 
years, be adapted to the production of as many 
bushels of wheat to the acre as the naked, 
open, laborious fallow, and with this difference, 
that on the Jatter there were the accumulation 
of two vears’ rent, tithes, taxes, and labor; 
on the former there was a stock of sheep to 
sel], and no labor beyond the plowing and 
sowing. 

In this country, so far as our observation 
goes, no better preparation can be had foro 
wheat crop, than a clover-ley depustured by 
sheep. ‘The action of clover on sandy soils, 
is to render them more compact. In the lan- 
guage of this writer, ‘such is the consolida- 
ting power of the trifolia, that the very light. 
est soils will sometimes become so hard as 
[when very dry] to defy the power even of a 
Ransom’s or a Howard's plow to penetrate.” 

IJe cites the analysis of Sprengel, by which 
it appears that the principal ingredient in 
wheat of a fixed chatacter, is phosphorus, and 
observes—“ when it is considered how much 
of that material is drained from the soi: year 
after year, and sold off the farm, it is not sur- 
prising that we hear farmers complain of 
‘old going land’ and ‘spent soi} !’” 

The most suitable manure for wheat, he be- 
lieves to he bones, in connection with the drop- 
pings of sheep left while feeding on the land; 
and where this course of cultivation has been 
adopted, he says good farmers in all parts of 
the kingdom have come to the unanimous con- 
clusion that no soil is too light to grow thri- 
ving crops of wheat, if onlv it be properly 
tilled. ‘In the bones, the phosphorus, which 
is so essential to the formation of the grain, is 
supplied, and the urine and dung of the sheep 
supply the other constituents necessary for per 
fecting the plant in straw and grain. Many 
examples of the successful application of bones 
to wheat, it is snid, might be related ; and the 
experiments of Str Samvet Crompton are 
referred to, “ who has on.a light and naturalls 
poor sand, obtained most magnificent cfops o! 
wheat.” 

Bones are prepared for use as inanure eiths" 
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by being crushed in mills designed for the pur- | this practice, the more he is in favor of it.— 
, or by being dissolved in sulphuric acid. | He has constructed a drill which operates well 
he. latter seems now to be considered, in Eng- | —doing the work with precision and despatch. 
land, the better course, and is being generally | We believe the system of drilling wheat is 
adopted. Prof J. P. Norron, ina communi-| worthy of general adoption, and we hope te 
cation to the Cultivator for 1845, page 266, see it speedily introduced into our principal 
gives the following mode of preparing bones | wheat districts. 
with acid: The vones are placed ina conical| Asa protection against smut and vermin, 
heap or. a bed of ashes, and the acid slowly | the writer of the essay recommends arsenic. 
red on. Twelve pounds of acid per bush-) We have formerly used this substance as a 
el is the quantity applied ; but previous to its! preventive of smut, but eannot say that it 
use it is diluted with once or twice its bulk of was found any more effective than blue vitriol 
water. The bones will absorb nearly the | or sulphate of copper; either substance will 
whole of the acid; the outside of the heap) answer the purpose well, if properly used.— 
should then be turned inside and the whole) But for protecting the seed agains: insects and 
will in a short time become soft and fit to mix | vermin, we think it probable the arsenic would 
with ashes for drilling or sowing. | be prefeiable, though we cannot speak on this 
They are sometimes applied in a liquid state, | point from our own experience. ‘The follow- 
and are also used alone astop-dressing. The | ing is the mode for using the arsenic : 











| 


quantity applied per acre is from sixteen to | 
twenty-five bushels. 

The writer of the essay, of which we have 
been speaking above, has no confidence in the | 
system of *dibbling and thin sowing,” con-| 
cerning which we have lately heard much ; | 
and though he thinks it certain that under the | 
necessity of economy which at the present! 
time exists, great effurts will be made to adopt | 
it. He deems it equally certain that it will | 
end in failure. He says—‘* We are in pos- 
session of a series of experiments which have 
been made, and the results brought to the test 
of the bushel and scale, which shows the dib- 
bling system a perfect failure ; and which at 
a future opportunity we shall give.” 

He is in favor of drilling, of which he thus 
speaks : 

“The drill is the sheet-anchor of wheat 
sowing. The seed is deposited with the accu- 
racy and regularity of clock-work ; the quan- 
tity can be regulated toa fraction—na peck per 
acre ; the rows are straight, parallel and reg- 
ular; the depth can be adjusted to a trifle ; 
and the whole apparatus adapted to the neces- 
sities, capabilities and circumstances of the 
soil and season, with the mere loosening of a 
screw, or turning of a handle.” Drills, he 
says, are in use, which “are as perfect, both 





for mechanism and practical effect, as a chro- 
nometer-or a steam engine.” So complete is; 
their execution, that in sowing a twenty-acre | 
field, when the surface is favorable, ‘scarcely 
a variation of an inch from a straight line 








occurs in the whole piece.” 
We have, on former occasions, spoken of | 


“Take to every bushel of corn [grain] one 
ounce of arsenic, dissolve it in one pint of 
water, adding half a pint of salt. Spread the 
corn on a level floor, and pour the liquor on 
the wheat, continually stirring it until the 
whole is wetted, or thoroughly damped. Then 
apply and mix quicklime until it is sufficiently 
dry to sow, and we will. guaranty that not an 
ear of smut will be visible. The seed is also 
secure from crows and vermin ; and the arse- 
nic, so destructive to animal life, seems to have 
no effect of an injurious tendency on the seed 
wheat,” 


The average yield of wheat per acre, on a 
clover-ley under good management, is put 
down at 30 bushels, and the expense of culti- 
vation is given as follows : 


[a ee | 
Plowing, - : 0 6 0 
Sowing, - - - 0 3 0 
Harrowing, - . - 0 1 0 
Rolling, = - . + 0.,4..6 
Seed, : . - 018 O 
Weeding, - - - 0 4 0 


Straw for harvesting 
and all expenses up 
to marketing. £1 13 6 


This would give the cost per bushel Is. 13d. 
or 26 cents. ‘The common opinion, we be- 
lieve, is that wheat is produced much cheaper 
in this country than it can be in England.— 
This is at least questionable ; at any rate we 
doubt whether any of our farmers can show 
that they have produced it at less expense than 
the above estimate shows. On the other hand, 


the advantages of this system of wheat cul-/ it is not improbable that with their improved 
ture ; and have mentioned the example of Mr. | mode of culture, and the greater average yield, 
Nosze, of Massillon, Ohio, who practices; the English farmers may have the advantage 
drilling extensively, and with excellent results. | af the American on the score of cheapness ; 
Some of the finest wheat crops we have ever | and we ought to regard this as an additional 
seen, were produced on his farm by this moda. | inducement for the adoption of a better sys. 
He informs us that the longer he continues ' tem.— Cultivator. 
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Red-Top Send. Lwork and leaves the pores of the wood more 

Messrs. Evirons :— Wishing to bring this | open, sothat the sop will un more freely trom 
ar eae general use among us, 1 have | aah which esse much to exhaust it. 
made the follewing stnicment in reference to ¢ here sow the red top inthe sloughs th 
* *“_¢* . 4 at 
its qualizies and its value, and | find there are, ®re in our fields. with no other sitiaVation 
— in oa part gps country that know oan pregoony burnit g off the wild grass. — 
nothing about it; ond many that know Lu:) Aller sowing. the grass is ; ; 
a B: _ se . y that kno bur, 6 i 8 he grass. is *ununlly mowed, 
litt e a ut it ave in ibed nh prejudice against | andi gracualls takes possession of the £0il to 
it, on ihe belief that it is hard io subdue when the entire exclusion of the tall weeds and 
once it takes hold of the soil. conrse slough grass. In a few years it wil] 

I speak from twenty years’ experience.— produce a benutiiul growth of red top, fron 
Although it has done well with me on dry | which cn be tuken from two to three tons of 
land, yet 1 find it more peculiarly adopted to | hay to the acre, without any diminution in the 
wet or moist soils. W here it can be done, | product lor many years. My sloughs, instead 
renee et way fora quick return for fhe jot me a pts I aed to be the most 
abor bestowed is 10 turn the prairie sod as/ profitable part of the field. 
leve! as possible at the common time of brenk. | From my experience } consider the red top 
ing. Inthe latter part of August or first of} to be equally as valuable as timothy for stock 
September, sow the seed liberally, say trom of every description. 
one to two pecks to the acre. Ii’ the “enSON | One particular advantage to the farmer in 
proves favorable, you will have a good crop this grass, isthe fact shat it will keep green 
the next year. | prefet to have it mixed with | and retain all its virtues two weeks longer 
timothy, as that will help the crop the first than timothy, which in that busy seasun of the 
season ; the red top will then take possession | year is of considerable importance, 
of the ground in atier crops. | In sowing on sloughs not previously breken 

I have a meadow which | fenced and pas- | up. I should harrow, which will much facili- 
tured close with my sheep and other stock for | tate its taking root. Even the tamping of 
two years. Alter the first year’s pasturing || the team will help much in getting in the 
sowed it partly in timothy and red top mixed. | seed. 
and part in orchard grass and timothy mixed.| On dry lands I have never found any diffi- 
The ground was part prairie, ard part covered | culty in getting rid of this grass, All that is 
with young timber, intermixed with a heavy wanted is to plow deep, and then do the after. 
coat of hazle; the hazle was mown the previ-| work of the season so as not to disturb the 
ous winter or during the spring and winter | under part of the sod. With our newim. 
following, so that much of it was sown among | proved plows, there will be found no difficulty, 
the standing brush. I'he brush was gathered as they turn everything so completely under. 
and burnt as we had leisure. ‘The third vear, With this plow, even in wet lands, where 
1 mowed the ground. (1 harrowed all the; itis plowed under deep ond the after cuhure is 


open part that could be harrowed, when |) dine without disturbing the sod. | have no hes- 
p] | g ° 


sowed the secd.) | have now mowed the land | itation in saying, even in this situation, that it 
for two venrs. Where the red top is sown. jean be subdued when the season is not too 
the huzel is completely subdued and it is well | wet to cultivate the land. But the red top is 
set in grass. On the prairie land | hada} the best and most profitable thing that can be 
heavy crop of grass, (in the sloughs and moist | raised on such land, nd sheuld not be distur- 
parts) the dry parts also yielded a tolerable bed except it should be found necessury to re- 
crop of hay. Where | sowed the orchard) new the meadow, which | have now found io 
grass. and timothy, | had but a slight crop Inst | be the case. Tre O_p Farmer. 
season, and much less this, and the wild grass | — Prairie Farmer. 
and the hazle are taking possession of the 
‘ground ; while the red top has nearly doubled For ihe Michigan Farmer. 
from the first to the second mowing, the or- Marshes. 
chard and timothy grass has degenerated in} Mr. Hurtsot :— 
the same proportion. Noticing an inqniry in the last Mich. Far- 
This fail | have sown the whole meadow in! mer from Mr. Whitton of Hillsdale Co. respec- 
red top, which [| expect by annual mowing | ting the cultivation of marshes, | feel inclined 
will subdue the whole meadow ; as that part | to give my opinion on the subject, gathered 
is now conipletely subdued that was first sowa | {rom experience and observation had during a 
‘in red top. residence in Michigan the last thirteen years. 
‘Ebe best time to subdue brush is to mow in| Ln this section of country but litle has been 
the old of the moon in July and Angus, when | done in cultivating marshes by plowing; but 
the sign is in the heart.. Cut witha sharp! numerous tracts have been stocked dewn by 
scythe, as it is easier to the one that does the' sowing the seed on the natural surface after 
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draining. with good success. Some failures 
have occurred from seed sown the first season 
after draining; sup posea by some to be in con. 
sequence of the heat caused by fermentation, 
which it is thought =: kes place during the hes 
of summer. Although this is strenuously 
urged by some, Lam not vet prepared to sane: 
tion this opinion, but have rather attribu'ed it 
to the heavy coat of moss covering the sur- 
face where such thilures have oreurred, Put 
whatever may be the cause, the d fficulty is 
generally over olter the first season, nid sel- 
dom if ever occurs, except on such marsl es as 
are of entire peat formation, and are almost 


entirely useless in a state of nature, producing | 
only a scanty crop of the poorest quality of | 


wild grass completeiv matied aver with moss, 
O hers may be of a different opinion, bat. tor 
myself, | had rather risk stocking down with- 
out plowing. especially it Lcan have sheep to 
keep on the marsh the first season alter seed 
ing, for the following reasons, te wit: Ist. 
From what [have seen, it is the most difficult 
plowing our country offords, es; ecislly the 
first time. 2nd. If the season should either 
be too dry or too wet, a loss of seed would be 
likely to be the consequence ; and lastly, seed 
will generatly take well enough withou’. 
Re.pectiully yours. 
G. J. Parker. 
Manchester. Feb. 22nd. 1847. 





Porth: Michigan Parmer. 
Sheltering Sheep. 


Ma. Hurvevut :— 
Being a sirenuons advocate for housing 


sheep, | am interested with any thing apper- | 


taining to that subject. In the Feb. number 
of the Farmer, | revd with atten ion a piece 
heaied sa cheap and warm sheler ior sheep.” 
over the signature of “A farmer of Jacksen 
county.” | know by a little experience the 
truth of his renvark, that the cost ov erecting 
barns for sheep is attended with considerabie 
expense, so much so that | have not deen able 
to furnish them as fast as my sheep increase. 


Thereiore any “simple expedieni” that will | 


answer the purpose will be very acceptuble to 
wool growers in this country ; and as | was 
contemplating the subject. what forcibly ap- 
peared :o me would be an improvement on his 
plan, was to have the crotches 6 or 7 feet high 
instead of 3; for if it isa tact, as s“me insist, 
that sheep are about as subject to tnke cold as 
man, it appears necessary that afier having 
slept so warm through the night, they should 
not be compelled to turn out m the open sir on 
Q severe cola morning te teke their brevk thst, 
or if moderate, what would be equally as bed, 
or worse, encounter a drenching rain, such ss 
we have hadthe present wimer. Noone will 
dispute the bad effvcts of rain to sheep at al- 


most orquite any season of the yerr, but more 
especially in cold weather. | therefore would 
have said shelter of sufficient height 10 becon- 
Ivenient to fodder them under in stormy or se- 
ivere cold weather. for | cannot persi ade my- 
jself but that sudden transitions from Lot to 
(cold are injurious to sheep, and hind much rath. 
jer they were exposed to a continual cold air 
it kept dry, than to be kept warm and vcca- 
Slonally wet, by cither rain or snow, 

| Respectiuliy Vours, 


| 


(. J. Banxes. 
Manchester, Feb. 22nd, 1847. 





i 
| 
Rotation ef Crops. 

A judicious rotation wiil, oi: course, have 
/relereuce to the particular article at produce 
jo the greatest value in each district ;—as a 
jxeneral rule, in all wheat lands, this will bo 
i wheat. 

Dome vears ago, on an agriculturn) tour in 
he interior, about fits miles, | heard of a Gere 
nan. Whe had introduced an improved system 
of cultivation. then generally adopted in that 
bregion. On visiting this man, Jacob Sheimer, 
lof Northamptou ccunty. Pa., | found hima 
Lon, precneal oid farmer, who in ebout thir 
jty-five vears, on a tari of LOO acres, with 

two hanes. hod rendized about four times its 
value of $80 per acre, besides raising and ed- 
jucating n tiediv. 

| Hix process was as follows—his great ob- 
ject being wheat—having originally diviced 
‘his turn imte eight fields, of about twelve and 
ln half seres each :— 

| La. Manure ana lime; plough in May, 
June and August: harrow and seed one and 
‘three-quarter bushels of wheat tw the acre, 
iwhich pul in With « plough, 

2ud. Clover seed, sown on wheat in the 
jspring, s1X quarts to ihe acre, and pasture aller 
i harvest. 

3:d. Plaster the clover in the spring ; one 
bushel tothe sere; cut clover in June; plough 
jown second crop, aud seed ogvin with wheat, 

4h. Wheat—same trentinent as No, 2. 
| Sth. Pasture early in the season. Piough 
/in August. and sow wheat. 

Gih. Wheat again. 7th. Plough stubble, 
jsow rye,one and a quarter bushels to the 
acre; sow clover in the spring on rye. 

sth. Plough clover sod and plant corn, and 

next season recoinmence the system on the fal- 
low ground. ' 

| By this system, it will be observed that 
jthere were always three fields in with wheat, 
lone in with rve, one with corn, two with grass 
pind one trilow. Tis crop averaged about 
11.400 bushels of wheat, 600 bushels of corn. 
(300 bushels of rve. and his land, when [ saw 
i, appetred in’ excellent coadition.--Loag- 
sircth’s Address. 


| 
| 
| 
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The last Number. 
This number ends the volume. Now is the 
time to send subscriptions for the new series. 
SEND EARLY, 
and aid the publishers in placing the paper upon 
the only true ground, that of 
ADVANCE PAY. 
We shall send you a neat, valuable and cheap pa- | 


per, in which either the recipes, the market intel- | 


ligence, or the strictly agricultural matter will 
each be worth several times the cost of the 
whole. Try it, and if at the end of the year, 
you do not think you have made a good invest- 
ment, return the numbers in fit condition for bind- 
ing, and your money shall be refunded. 
ENCOURAGE YOUR OWN, 


an¢ sustain literally a paper in which the farmers | 
of Michigan can hold converse with each ct!er | 
through the length and breadth of the State, and | 


record facts valuable to all. 

THOSE IN ARREARS 
for the present volume, will receive the next for 
an additional payment of only 374 cents, $1 pay- 
ing for both volumes. 


Noricr.—After the 15th instant, subscribers 
in Jackson county, whose accounts are unsettled, 
can pay them at the Office of B. M. Sheldon, 
Esq., of this village, unless sooner called for by a 
collecting agent. 


((# The Office of the Farmer will be removed 
to Detroit on the 20th instant, after which all 
communications relative to the paper will be ad- 
dresscd to the publishers at that city. 











Tue Provision Manxet.—Although at pre- 
sent a temporary deciine in flour has occurred in 
consequence of the large supply which had been 
forwarded, still the accounts of destitution and 
famine across the Atlantic have not diminished, 
but rather have taken a wider range, and assumed 
a more formidable aspect. In the British Parlia- 
ment, the Queen's speech recommended in strong 
terms additional gavernmental measures of relief 
for the famishing in Ireland and Scotland. The 
Parliament was considering the propriety of an 
entire remission ef corn duties, a relaxation of 
the navigation laws, and the employment of eight 
ships of the line till the next harvest in the im- 
portation of grain from America. A prominent 
member. Mr. Ricardic, estimated that before the 
next. harvest, Great Britain would have to import 


| 4,000,000 quarters of wheat, equal to 37,333,333 


_. jbushels. France, Holland, and Prussia had al- 


| ready opened their ports to the admission of bread- 
| stuffs. 

With such intelligence before them, farmers 
will judge for themeelves whether, on the open- 
ing of navigation, the supply, especially the large 
‘quantities to go forward from the well filled store- 
houses and granaries of our western states, will 
| be sufficient to glut the market. 


| 
j 





THe Reins Fry; Its history, character, trans- 
formations, and halits. By Asa Fitcn, M.D. 


| This valuable essay, the first part of which we 
briefly noticed as it appeared in the American 
esearoge Journal of Agriculture and Science, 
has now reached us entire in a beantiful pamphlet 
‘of sixty pages, for which the author wilt please 
|accept our thanks. Itisdoubtles the most com- 
\plete and thorough treatise on this interesting 
subject to the wheat grower, that has yet appear- 
ed, and probably the most important also as re- 
gards the remarks on the remedial measures sug- 
{gested. The author appears to have collat-d, 
lcompared and c'gested with much care all the 
facts pertaining to the Hessian fly which had been 
previously accumulated, and to have added to thei 
some original observations of hisown. We shall 
make a brief abstract for the benefit of our read- 
ers. 

Most accounts concur in stating that the eggs 
of the first gene ation are deposited between the 
latter end of August and the 20th of September, 
though some extend the time into October. The 
deposit is made between the little ridges in the 
upper surface of the blade, when the wheat is but 
a few inches high, in numbers varying from one 
to thirty. These hatch in about a week, and the 
worm crawls dowa the sheath of the leaf to its 
base, just below the surface of the ground, where 
it remains, subsisting upon the juices of the 
plant, without wounding it, but causing it to turn 
yellow and die. It is thought to take its nour- 
ishment by suction, after the manner of the leech. 
It is a small, white maggot, and attains it growth 
in about six weeks. It then changes to a flax 
seed like body, within which the worm becomes 
a pupa the following spring, and from this the 
fly is evolved in ten or twelve days. Tho fly 
closely resembles a musquito in its appearance, 
but is a third smaller, and has no bill for sucking 
blood; it is black, the joints of its body being 
slightly marked with reddish. It appears early 
in May, lays its eggs for another generation and 
soon perishes. The worms from these eggs nes- 
ltle at the lower joints of the stalks, weakening 
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them and causing them to bend and fal! down 
from the weight of the head, so that towards | 
harvest, an infested ficld looks as though cattle | 
had passed through it. 


It is a beneficent arrangement of Providence 


that a natural check has been provided to the | 
multiplication of this pest of the wheat grower, | 
Other | 
insects have been created apparently for the very | 
purpose of preventing the inordinate increase oj 
There are at least four different species | 
One, an exceedingly minute, | 
four-winged fly, punctures the eggs after they | 
have been laid upun the leaf, and deposites in| 


in the enemies which prey upon them. 


these. 
of the parasites. 


each four or six of its own. The Hessian fly 
worm hatches, grows, and passes into its flaxseed 


state, with these internal foes feeding upon it: 
. . . . ' 
it now dies, and its destroyers in due time escape | 


from the flaxseed shell. Three other minute, 
four-winged flies, or bees, as they would be called 
in common language, destroy the fly when in its 
flaxseed state. The most common of these by 
far is the Ceraphron destructor. Alighting upon 
the wheat stalks, instinct informs them precisely 
where onc of these flaxseeds lies concealed.— 
hey thereupon sting through the sheath of stalk, 
and into the body of the worm, placing an egg 
therein, which hatching to a maggot, lives upon 
and devours the worm. So efficient and inveter- 


ate are these various fors, that more than nine-| 
tenths of all the Hessian fly larve that come into. 


existence, are supposed to be destroyed by them. 


Any one can easily ascertain that these parasites | 
are surprisingly abundant, and destroy immense 
numbers of the spring generation, by collecting 
the infested straw at harvest time and securely | 
enclosing it to preserve all the insects that hatch | 
He will thus obtain parasites in abun-| 
dance, and only occasionally a Hessian fly. On | 
the other hand, numbers of the young plants ta-_ 
ken up by Dr. Fitch in April, evolved nothing but | 
Hence he suspects that it is’ 
chiefly the second gencration that is infested by | 
parasites, and that the first is comparatively free | 


from it. 


Hessian flies. 


from them. 

Of remedies to be used by the farmer, the au- 
thor enumerates and discusses no fewer than fif- 
teen, some of which he discards as founded in 
error, while he entertains others as to a greater 
or less extent efficacious. We will give an ab- 
stract of these in our next numbcr. 





First Anxuat Report or THe Onto State 
Boarp or AcricutturE.—Our neighbors of Ohio 
appear to be beginning to think that Agriculture 
is an interest of sufficient importance to deserve 
some attention from the State gov> n=) = * 


They have gone so far as to establish a State 
Board of Agriculture, but thought their treasury 
too empty to afford any legislative appropriation, 
so that the services of the Board are unrecom- 
| pensed, and their expenses in assembling and du- 
ring their sessions, are defrayed out of their own 
pockets. 





This demands some public spirit. 

The Report gives a general view of the Agri- 
culture of the State, followed by reports from 
many of the counties, communicated either by 
County Agricultural Secietics, or by individuals 
to whem inquiries had been addressed. Fora 
first report, and und°r such circumstances, it is 
highly creditable. The Board propose to the le- 
gislature to remove the impediments under which 
they labor from the utter lack cf means, by 
creating a permanent fund from the following 
sources ¢ 

1. From fees for permits for public. shows, 
which it is proposed to put at $20 each, 

2. All property that has escheated to the State. 

3. One-half the decket fee of &5, taxed in 
courts heretofore in favor of the successful at- 
toruey, to be retained by the clerk, and paid into 
the agricultural fund. From this s:urce alone it 
is estimated that 15,000 might be annually re- 
alized, and the Board intimate such confidence in 
the liberality of the legal profession, as to think 
they will submit, in aid of so good a cause, to the 
relinquishment of one-half their accustomed per- 
quisite without squirming. 

It is anticipated that a respectable fund would 
soon grow up from the three sources referred to . 
without imposing any tax, that would be felt by 
the community at large, or diverting the revenues 
of the State from any proper object. 

The Editor of the Ohio Cultivator will accept 
our thanks fora copy of the Report. 





Mowine Macunr.—A mowing mach ne has 
been invented by Obed Hussey, of Baltimore, 
Md., which is said to cut the grass as even and 
as close to the ground as it can be cut with a 
scythe, It will cut from 15 to 20 acres per day, 
| with one horse and one man to drive. The cut 
| grass needs not to be spread, as it spreads itself 
lin falling aver the knife. It probably requires 
| level and smooth fields. Manufactured by T. R. 
Hussey, Auburn, N. Y. 





A PLANK Roap has heen constructed in Onon- 
daga Co., N. Y., the past year, 12 miles in length. 
A plank flour 3 or 4 inches thick and 8 ft. wide, is 
laid on sills 4 inches square, imbedded in the carth. 
The entire cost of construction, including gra- 
ding, gate-houses, bridges, &c.. was about &},- 





500 a mile. 
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Chapter of Scraps. 
IMPROVEMENT WN PREPAR/NG GaaiIN FOR FLOUR 

@.—A vatent has bven cbtaned Get. 14. 1646, 
1, WU whet an! F. M. Watker, of G ens 


boro’, N. C., for an lanprovea'preeess of tory hen 


ing the hulis of wheat or other yiain, by parsing | 


} steagn Ine 


the same through a jet or current 
The |; aten- 


mediatcly preparatory to grindirg. 


fees say: “The utilty of tuvghening the hulis | 


of grain in scine way previcus to grinding, an 
also the difficulty of efficting this desideratum 
uniformly, is well known to practical millers.— 
When grain is ground in too dry a state, the hulls 
are so ten.ler ani brittle that a porticn of them 
are pulverized and paxs through the bolt with the 
flour; distiguring its appeaiance and greatly de- 
terjurating its merchantable value.” 

Tne Sink sus:ness.—In ten towns in Mas- 
gsachisetts ani Connecticut, there were manu- 
factired in tie year 1845, 47,120 
The town of MansficlJ, Conn.. produced 13,200 
pounds, 

Wages’ in Exouanp.—In England, the ave- 
rage rate of agricultural wages for an able man, 


bs. of silk. | 


contain it, in larg> bodies of water, to lands 
i whch require it fur vegetation or for the produe- 
‘tion of the animals which live on the }lants pro- 

lced by these lands, It 1s worthy of remark, 
j that vellow silpbur performs an important part 
inthe prodveticn of all nitregenized substances 
of }lants and animals, ‘They contain, on an ay- 
| lage, a 10¢Cth part of their entire weight. 


TO PREVENT DcoGS FROM K‘LLING SHEFP.— 
| We find in an exchange paper a reccomm ndation 
| o pet bells on ene or two sheep in each flock as 
ja pretcetion against dogs. A sheep-killing dog 
|) 8 a sneaking creature, and when they start up 
; the -heep, the bells make a noise and the dogs 
! . . . : ° : 

| sneak off. If the sheep are within half a mile of 
| the fi:mer’s house, the belle will give an alarm, 





Biscases of Sheep. 
Srretcnes.— This disense very commonly 
occurs in flocks which are kept exciusively on 
hav, or other dry food, and is fate) very often, 
/unless an early application of medicine fol- 
lows the atack. 
| Symptoms.— ‘The sheep will alternately lie 








with a family, is nine shillings, or *1.98 per week, | ee i 
From this is to be deducte! cottage rent at 35, down ond rise at brief intervals, rrequently 


cents per week, leaving 1.63 per week tu pro- | stretching. and re uses every kind of tood.— 


vide himself with the necessaries of life. 


To pestroy uce on Catrir. — Sprinkle 
them all over with san !—a week alter, repeat the 
application, It is said to be an eff ctual remedy. 


A Drop or two of honey well rubbed on the! 


hands while wet, after washing with soap, pre- 
vents chapping, an! removes the roughness of 
the ekin—'t is particularly pleasant for childrens’ 
han Is an! faces in coli weather. 


Ong pint bowl of common salt makes three 
quarts of brine strong enough to bear an egg, or 
float a potato,—this is a saturateJ solutiun. 


Pork vs. Cotrox.— The hog crop of the 
United States, the past year. was three times the 
worth of the cotton crop. The ‘standing army’ 
of swine consumes annually two hundred millions 
of bushels of corn. 


To TAKE WHITE SPOTS FROM VARNISHED FUR- 
niTcak.—A shovel of coals hell over varnished 
furniture, will take out white spots. Care shoul! 
be taken not to hold the coals near enough to 


scorch, an! the place shoulJ be rubbed with flan- | 


nel while wari. 


THR BEST GUARDS AGAINST DROUGHT, are keep- 
ing the svil deep, rich, clean, and mellow on the 
surface.— Buell. 


Derao:it Aprre.—The Horticniturist save : 
“The specimens sent us by M~. Evnst (of Cin- 
cinnati,) un ler this name appear to us to corres- 
pondin every characteristic with the Monstrous 
Bellflower o Coxe. Mr. Ernst informs us that 
he should coincide in this opinion, but that Coxe 
describes the growth of the wood as strong, 
while he finds it slenler. It is unloubdtedly an 
ol apple, and a Bellefleur.” 

Suteava in Foop.—Accoriing to M. Dimas, 
of the Paris Acaiemy of sciences, s Iphur mas 
travel through the air, from the sulphates which 


li is now generally admitted that it proceeds 
| trem costiveness, by being deprived whoily of 
‘green food, ‘The disease is unknown in Great 
| Britain, where succulent provender is so boun- 
ititully fed. 

Treatment.—Two table-spoonfu!s of eas. 
tor oil], or one ounce of Epscim salts, will be 
effectual. A small quantity of hog's lard has 
als» been used with success. A neighbor ad- 
ministers a large quid of tobacco ; and he re- 
cently informed the writer that he had never 
lost a sheep by the stre:ches afier adiminister- 
ing this nauseous potion. 
| Preventive.—Give the flock green fond 
encea week or oftener— such as apples, pota- 
Pine or hemlock boughs are 


| toes, or turnips. 
also excellent. 

Diargucea, on Scovrs.—This being so com- 
mon and fat-la disease with the junior por- 
tions of the flock. in our own country, requires 
an extended notice. The following are Mr. 
Youat’s remarks, ond mode of trentment : 

* 1f the offections of the external covts of 
the intestines do not frequently eccur, inflama- 
ition of the inner coat or mucous membrane is 
| the very pest of sheep. When it is c nfined 
principally to the mucous membrane of the 
small intestines, and is not attended by much 
lever, and considerable discharge of mucus, 
and occasionally of blood, it is dysentery.— 
These diseases are seldom perfectly separate, 
and diarrhea is too apt to cegenerate into 
dysentery. ‘The diarrhaa of lambs is a dread. 
fully fatal disense, Tf they are incvutiously 

xposed to the cold. or the motler’s mitk is 
rent good, or if they are suckled by a toster- 
mother that had yeaned tov lung betore, a vi- 
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olent purging will suddenly come on, and ce- 


stroy them in less than twenty-to ¢ hours, 

* When the Iamb begins to crop the grass 
at his wether’s side he is Jisble to ocensional 
disturbance of the bowels; but as he grins 
strength, the denger attendant on the Giscase 
diminishes. Al weanit g-tine care must some- 
times be taken of him. Let not, however, 
the furmer be in haste to stop every little 
looseness of the bowels. — It is in there \ourg 
animols the almost necessary accompanineni 
or consequence of every change ot diet, and 
simost of situation; and it is frequently a 
sanative process ; but if it continues longer 
th: n twenty-four hours—if it is attended with 


pain--if much mucus is discharged—il the | 


appetite of the animal is failing Lim in the 
slightest degree, it will he necessary to attend 
tothecase. ‘Then use the following remedy : 
Take of prepared chalk an ounce, powdered 


catechu balf an ounce, powdered ginger two | 


drachms, and powdered opium half a drach; 
mix them with half a pint peppermint water. 
The dose is from one to two table-spoontuls 
morning nnd night. 

* The diarrha@a of Iembs is, in 9 majority 
of cases, attributnble tu the carelessness or 
mismanagement of the farmer, either reteri- 
ble to deficient or improper iood, cr the want 
of shelter at nn early age; as the animal 
grows up he is better avle to siruggle with the 
disense. 

“Diarrhaeea occasionally attacks the full- 
grown sheep, and is tow often fatal, especially 
when it has degenerated intodysentery. It is 
very common in the spring, and particularly 
in the early part of the season, when the new 
grass begins rapidly to sprout. Here, still 
more decidedly than with the lamb, the sheep 
proprietor is urged not too suddenly to inter- 
fere with n natural or perhaps beneficial dis- 
charge ; ond alter which the animal otten 
rapidly gains condition. Four snd twenty 
hours should pass betore any decisive step is 
taken; but if the Joosene-s then continues the 
sheep should be removed to shorier and dryer 
posture, and hay sheuld be offered to them, if, 
after having tasted of the fresh grass of spring. 
they can be induced to touch it. If the loose. 
ness does not abate, then adopt the treatment 
recommended.” 

With the writer’s flock, diarrhaea rarely 
occurs with lombs when suckling the ewes ; 
itisatan afier nge, generally during their 
first winter, nnd early in the following sprit g, 

swhen they commence nipping the young 
grass. 

The disense originates under the fullowing 
cireumstniices : 

First: Too sudden a change from dry to 
greeti food. Therefore, ps has alrendy been 
remarked in a provious part of this work, 


v 


when the foddering season is about to expire, 
the flock should 
grass, 

pay fora Wer k 


not be allowed io go wholly to 
ent only a litte each 


or more 4 


but permitted te 
theu the sheep may 
be pliced on their pa tures pérwanently, with 
t barty ability. 
| Secor d: Solting freely too early in the 
spring. White the grass is young and flashy. 
Third: When beginning to feed grain, 
giving tin too large quantitics. It should be 
ted moderately at first, and the quantity grad- 
lually inercased, 
| Dourth: Peecing unripe hay. This is not 
igenerally kuewa as an incucing cause of 
|scours; Lut ihe compiler knows it to be so 
iirem sad experience, sand the fret has been 
lrepentedly confirmed by the experience of 
‘armers living in the vicinity of his residence. 
ifn this country. itis probasly the most premi- 
inent cause of the disease. 

Fifth: Exposure to sudden transitions of 
weatier; shelters are therefore necded as a 
i preventive. 
| Sah: Eating of irritating weeds; the 
| flock in this case cannot be removed too quickly 
ito another field, and salted. 
| Diarrl ea can be easily arrested, by mixing 
in small quantity of pulverized alum in wheat 
(bran, and fed fora day ortwo. If this should 
|not succeed, there is a tendency to dysentery, 
onda purgtive of castor oil (a table-spoonful ) 
ishould be administered, accompanied with dry 
‘food, and little drink. ‘The reader is also re- 
lferred to Mr. Youat’s recipe, already stated. 
| A decoction of hemlock bark, after boiling, 
sn powerlul astringent, and has been used 
wich success.- - American Shepherd. 





The Pea. 
A leguminous plant like clover, it draws 
imuch of its aliment frem the atmosphere ;— 
jand it is perhaps as sensibly affected by the 
isaine cheap manure, plaster. Its haulm or 
istraw, if cut and cured greenish, and well 
‘taken care of, makes a good, rich fodder, rel- 
ished by all kinds of stock. Pens are greedily 
eaten by all kincs of neat stock, swine and 
sheep, for which they form a healthy and 
highly nutritious food. For sheep, and par- 
ticularly breeding ewes, there is probably no 
.feed in the world equal to nicely cured pea 
jhauln, with a portion of the seed left un- 
ithreshed. It gives them condition and vigor, 
jand prepares them for a bountiful supply of 
| rich milk for their young.— Farmer's Library. 





Test For Corper 1n Foon or Conesre- 
| TIONERY.——Puur over the substance to be tes- 
ited a small quan itv of liquid ammonia (harts- 

orn water,) and if copper be present it will 
speedily acquire a bluish tint. 
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lor the Michigan ! armer. 
The Potato Rot--The New Variety 
Remedy. 
Enitor oF THE Micu:e.x Farmer:— 

Having seen !t sta'ed many times within a few 
years past, in agricultural and other papers, that 
the potato rot is caused by the o!d varieties hav- 
ing become degenerated or run out by too long 
cultivation, I was induced to try the experiment 
of originating new ones from secd obtained from 
potaty balls. The result has been, that out of 
ten new varieties obtained in this way within two 
years past, I have not a tuber left, all, without 
exception, having rotted during the past season. 
I have known several others who have tried the 
same experiment, and foun! the new kinds no 
better to withstand the rot, than the old ones. 

A. R. 

Jackson, February 26th, 1847. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Remarks on Hedges. 


Mr. Huatsvt :— 

In the last No. of the Michigan Farmer, I have 
been looking over a piece, headed. “ Remarks on 
Hedges,” by Wm. R. Prince, of Flushing, Long 
Island, from which I must beg leave to differ in | 


suine points. 
In the first place, he says the Hawthorn is 











duous kinds; the Holly, Yew, Laurel, Box, Furze, 
Irish Ivy, &c., of the evergreen kinds; and 
Sweet Briar, Privet, Pyracanthus, Pyrus Japoni- | 
ca, &c., sub-evergreens. The best of all, for] 
farming purposes, as a guard against cattle, is 
Buck and Hawthorn alternately, one foot apart, 
on the top of a bank supported by a stone-wall 
four and a half feet high: the next is Llornbeam 
and Thorn in the same way, Thorn alone, Crab 
alone, or mixed with any of the above, and Thorn 
mixed with any of the above, the Locust tree 
mixed with any of the aforesaid ; and the very 
best round about a house where not so much ex- 
posed to cattle and sheep, or for divisions in a 
nursery or garden, is made of the common Eng- 
lish Holly. Next comes Yew, Box, Laurel, Pri- 
vet, &c. &c., either alone or mixed with Thorn. | 
These are the plants generally used in England. | 

9nd. In France he says they use Privet gene- | 
rally : but I have been in a great many parts of | 
France. and have seen almost the same kinds of 
plants used as in England :—and in some parts, | 
especially in the grape growing districts, they 
have no hedges at all, but stone walls laid dry, 
the same as I have seen in this country, 

A great many of the plants named by Mr. 
Prince would not be of any use to a farmer in 
these parts, as they would not be proof against 
cattle, in many instances; and in others, they 
are subject to grow naked at bottom, and there- 
fore forming a very poor fence: and others are 
apt to spawn, or throw up suckers on each side 
the hedge, for a considerable distance. 

The last thing I shall notice is, that he calls 
the Euon the Strawberry tree. Now I 
have been informed by Donn, Sweet, Loudon, 











Lindley, De Candolle, &c. &c., that the scientific 
name of Strawberry tree is Arbutus, and the 
English name of Euonymus, Spindle tree; so 
that I have been wrongly informed, or he is under 
amistake. But suffice it to say, we have plenty 
of plants here to form good hedges for all farm- 
ing purposes. Here is the Beech, Hornbeam, 
Prickley Ash, Thorns in varieties, Crab Apple, 
Wild Plum, Choke Cherry, Ironwood, &c. &c. 
If only our farming produce would fetch a better 
price, so as fo enable us to hire a little more help, 
and devote a little more time to improvement, 
then I would soon show you seme living speci- 
mens of Thorn hedges, &c.:—but, for the pre- 
sent, I will just give you a sketch of the way we 
used to make them in England, 
















fields, 
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Figure 2, is a one-sided wall, the plants set as 
before, and is best for roadsides. 


Figure 3. This kind of hedge ie used whe: 
there are no stone, and the face of the bank is 
formed with the turf or sod which is cut from the 
top of the ditch. After the first layer of turfs is 
laid for some three or four rods, a row of plants is 
laid along on the top of it, with their tops out 
towards the ditch ; then two other layers of turfs, 
and afterwarde another row of plante in the same 
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way as the first, which are covered with another 
row of turfs, thus completing the height of the 
bank. The carth from the bottom of the di ch is 
thrown over to give the face of the bank stabili- 


ty, and the work is done. In the second spring | 


after plantiny, the plants are cut off close to the 
earth, and quickly sprout out thick and strony, 


soon forming a good fence if kept clear of weeds. | 


For wet prairie land or marshes, pieces of 
Willows, Poplar, Aspen, and Alder, about the 
size of your thumb and three feet long, will grow 
if stuck in, and will scon make roots and a fence; 
and for dry land, any of the aforesaid plants will 


0. 
If you think this worthy a place in the Michi- | 


gan Farmer, you are quite at liberty to use it. 
James Nasu. 


Hanover, Jackson Co., Jan. 26th, 1847. 





Tae Inrivence or Horticutrure upon Hvu- 
man Cuaracrer.—That the habitual association 
with interesting plants and flowers exerts a salu- 
tary influence on the human character, is a truth 
universally felt and understood. No one ever 
dreams uf any possibility of mistake, in estima- 


ting the disposition of those who delight in gar- | 


dens, rural walks, and arbors, and the culture of 
elegant shade trees and shrubbery. Who ever 
anticipated boorish rudeness, or met with incivil- 
ity, among the enthusiastic votaries of Flora? 
Was it ever known that a rural residence, taste- 
fully planned and appropriately adorned with flo- 
rz1 beauties, was not he abode of refinement and 
intelligence? Even the scanty display of blos- 
soms in a window, or of the careful training of a 
honey-suckle round a cottage door, is an unmis- 


takable evidence of gentle spirits and an improved | 


humanity within. There may, possibly, be na- 
tures so gross, as to be incapable of perceiving 
the beauties of the vegetable creatiun—and oth- 
ers inaccessible to the influence of genuine taste 
—as it is said there are persons insensible to the 
charms of the sweetest music. But] can only 
imagine the existence of such unfinished speci- 
mene of our kind, as the rare exceptions which lo- 


gicians say are the strongest proofs of the gene- 


ral rule. They must, indeed, be the veriest clods 
that ever fell untempered from “auld .Vature's 
*prentice han.” Shakspeare, as you know, tells 
us— 

“The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoiis.” 
—Dr. Wm. Darlington. 





Alderney Cows. 
Some gentlemen have not thought the Al- 


find it to their interest to keep two pure Al- 
;derneys to every twelve cows, the advantages 
,of which are well understood in some parts of 
| Scotland, and perhaps a dairy of twenty well- 
chosen animals of this breed would compete 
with any twenty cows in the United States, 
when butter of superior quality brings a good 
price. In short, the finest specimen of an 
"Alderney is a true emblem of a milch cow, 
and any person keeping this breed merely for 
'the dairy, who cnce gets one, feeds and treats 
_her properly, will never be without one. 

A good Alderney cow in Jersev, is expected 
to yield 7 lbs. of butter a week, and many 
have been known to yield double that quan- 
tity for a short period. Some give from 16 to 
| 18 quarts of milk per day, during the months 
‘of May and June; and | was told of numerous 
‘instances of cows which yielded from 10 to 
| 14 bs. butter each, ina week. Major Barns, 
ithe Governor, informed me that he had a cow 
i which gave 25 quarts of milk a day ; but or- 
idinary cows did not everage more than 10 
iquartsa day, yielding 7 Ibs. of butter each, in 
ia week. It was stated, that, in summer, 9 or 
110 quarts of milk would produce a pound of 
ibutter, and, in winter, when the cows are 
| parsnip-fed, the same quantity of butter may 
be obtained from 7 quaris. ‘The general av- 

erage yield of each cow, old and young, is 
_tather more than 365 los. of butter in a year, 
‘or about 8 quarts of milk per day. 

The cows there, are universally tethered, 
and are moved, watered, and milked three 
timesa day. They are fed principally on 
lucerne or clover, but the quality of their but- 
ter is never considered so good when thus fed, 
as when they range on a natural pasture. 

The milk, wher strained, stands at about 10 
inches deep in the vessel, till the cream has 
all risen, which usually oecupies three days in 
summer ; and in winter, in order to hasten its 
rising, the vessels are covered and placed on 
ithe hearth at bed-time. Consequently, skim- 
‘ming is never performed but once, and then 
‘not before the milk has become coagulnted or 
turned sour. In the operation of skimming, 
the cream is first detached from the edge of 
the vessel all round. and then is raised up to- 
“gether, assmuch as possible, and by inclining 
the whole mass over the vessel intended to re- 





derney cow handsome ; but in truth, she is ceive the cream, the latter will sometimes slip 
the handsomest of cows for the dairy, although off at once froin the coagulatedmilk. “At the 
@he may not fill the eye like a thorough-bred | bottom of the vessel there is a smal! hole 
Durham, in good condition, so much esteemed | stgpped with a peg. which is occasionally with- 
by every experienced dairy-man; yet tH@re | drawn, in order to drain off thé serous or wa- 
are thousands of families who want one or tery portion of the milk, and thereby separate 
two cows, rich in milk and butter, mild, genile | it from the cream.—-Amer. Agriculturist. 
and intelligent, on excellent terms with the | 
milk-maid, and the Alderney, of all others, is | Starch becomes sugar by boilirg 48 hours 
the cow. She is well adapted for the lady of |in 100 parts of water ond 1 part of sulphuric 
@ snug rura] mansion, and al! dairvmen would | acid. 
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Means of Proguosiicating the | the plummet reaches, in very moderate weath- 
Weather. ler, it will be found to rise above such line, in 
By means of the barometer, we are ennbled | foul weather and tosink below it, when tae 
to regain, in scine degree at least, that fore-| ™ eather is likely to become fuir. 
knowledge of weather which the aucienis did} A farmer who will accustom himself to ob- 
possess. Chaptal considers that the value of) Serve the rising and setting sun, throughout 
the barometer, as au indicator of the weather, | be yeer, may be able to make a very accu- 
is greater than the human knowledge of the| "le estimate of the weather, If the sun set 
most experienced countryman and indeed of | Cle", and no clouds intervene, when disap- 
all other means put together. | pe-ring below the horizon, the succeeding day 
The rising of the mercury presages in gen- | ¥ ill generally be fine; and, on the contrary, 
eral, fair weather ; and its falling, (oul weath-| i! the sun set clouly or is intereepted from 


er. as rain and snow, high winds and storms. | he view by clouds at the moment of disap- 
The sudden falling of the mercury foretells| pearing below the horizon, rain will general- 
thunder, in very hot weather, especially if the|!y tll within the succeeding twenty-four 
wind issouth. The rising in winter indic ues| hours. Winds and storms will be indicated 
‘by the appearance of the atmosphere before 


frost ; and in frosty weather, if the mercury | 
falls three or four divisions, there wiil toliow| hey occur. In tact Providence has afforded 


a thaw; but if in acoutinued trust, snow may j many signs whereby the artentive and indus- 
be expected, | trious larmer may be in a great degree gunr- 

When foul weather happens soon after the | ded against any sudden changes in the weath- 
falling of the mercury, ii will not be of long | er. which would be injurious to him, and in 
duration; nor are we to expect a continuance | Serving constantly the rising and setting sun, 
of fair weather, when it soon succeeds the ri- | he is amply repaid by the opportunity it gives 
sing of the quicksilver. If, in foul weather, | him of seeing the most glorious picture Na- 
tho mercury rises considerably, and continues | tre vifers to our view. — It some seasons are 
to rise fur three or four days before the foul | less propitious to us than others, from jong 


weather is over, a continuance of fair weath-| Continued drought or moisture, we should re- 
er may be expected to tolluw. | jeice and be thankful that they are not of fre- 


In tair weather, when the mercury fills quent recurrence, and are generally occa- 
much, and low, and continues falling two or | Sioned by na ural causes. — Naturalist. 

three days before rain cones, much wet must on 

be expected, and probably high winds. | 

| 

| 





New York Farmers? Club. 

The unsettled motion of the mercury indi-| Cisterxs 1n Barn-yarps.—Dr. Underhill 
cates changeable weather. remarked that he had seen barn yards so 

Towards the end of March, or more gen- | placed on the side of hills that most of the rich 
rally in the beginning of April, the barom- | quid mnures contained in them drained off 
eter sinks very low in bad weather, after) to the already rich land at the bottom of the 
which it seldom falls lower than 29 degrees 5 hill, and sometimes into the streams of the 
minutes, till the latter end of Sep:ember or! valleys, thus carrying away the chief fertiliz- 
October, when the quicksilver fails again low | ing salts in a state of solution. He recom- 
with a stormy wind, for then the winter consti. | mended that a water-tight cistern be formed of 
tution of the air takes place. From October) clay, masonry, or planks, in the lowest part of 
to April, the great fails of the barometer are} the yard, into which all the liquid part of the 
from 29 degrees 5 miuutes, to 23 degrees 5| manure may readily be conducted. Near this 
minutes, and sometimes lower; whereas, du-| cistern he would mike a heap, in layers, of 
ring the summer constitution of the air, the} alluvial soil and all vegetable and animal mat- 
quicksilver seldom falls lower than 29 degrees | ter at command, such as road-scrapings, turf- 
5 minutes. It therefore follows that the tall} mould, lerves of the forest, the refuse of old 
of one-tenth of an inch during the summer, | wood piles, straw, refure-hay, potatoe stalks, 
is as sure an indication of rain as a fall of be-| weeds and rubbish of all kinds from the gar- 
tween two and three-tenths is inthe winter. | den, the refuse vegetables from the kitchen, 
? Oil of,vitriol is found to grow lighter or| the entrails and bones of fish, and the frag. 
heavier in proportion to the less or greater| ments of all dead animals. Between these 
quantity of moisture it imbibes from the air. | layers he would apply sprinklings of pot-ash- 
The attraction isso great that itdns bagn! es, soda, shell-lime, charconl, gypsum, svot, 
known to change its weight from ihe, &e. ; and then, with a crow-bar,. he weuld 
drachms to nine. make numerous holes quite to. the battom of 

If a line be made of good well-dried whip-| the heap, and pour in at times: the liquid ma- 
cord, and a plummet be fixed to the end of it, | nure from the cistern. (a; Inthirty days, he 
and the whole be hung aguinst a wamscot, | said, he had made in this way 500 loadsof ma- 
and a line be drawn under it, exactly where’ nure good for all kinds of crops. 
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Dr. H. A. Field stunted that he had bebe | 


busilv engnged for four or five years inore 
storing his term to fertility by drawing out 
muck in summer or autumn, and forming «l- 
ternaie layers of itin bis barn-vard, abeut : 
foot thick, with layers of animal manure three 
or four inches thick, scattering between ech 
a sprinkling of uns cked lime, and ay ply ing 
this compost the following spring and summer 
to his land and crops. He recoumended that 
a laver of plaster, charcoal, or peat, should be 
put on the top of the cempost heap, in order 
to prevent the escape of the ammonia and 
other gises evolved in the decomposition of 
the muck and manure, which will be gent! 
accelernied by the lime. 
aware that some loss would 


cent mancres; but he thought the precaution 
he had suggested, if properly obsers ed, would 
fix most of the gases in the upper strata of the 
heap, andthe little that would be lost would be 
more than compensated by the rapicity and 
perfect manner in which the compost is made. 

(a, It is obvious that by the mode of mak- 
ing a compost as practized by Dr. Underhil!. 
a considerable portion of the most valunble 
part of the manure will be lost by the escape 
of the ammonia cused by the action of the 
lime on the animal matier contained in the 
heap. His plan in every other respect is ex. 
cellent. and could readily be remedied bs sprin- 
kling over the pile a liyer of plaster, puiver- 
ized charcoal, dried peat, or rich mould. 





Caps for Hay. 

Mr. Houmes:—It was an old adage “ in 
peace prepare for war 5” but | svy, in winter 
prepare lor summer, so { proceed. 
ago last summer | used hay caps, that is, pie- 
ces of cloth about five feet square, with a stick 
some eightren inches long fastened to each 
corner, aid spread one over every cock 9! hay, 
and the sticks inserted in the hay, which pre- 
vented the wind from blowing them off. “This 
] did every night, and did rot allow even the 
dew to biacke: my hay. When the weather 
looked bed [| put up my hay, sometimes when 
it was hardly wilted, and had it stand at one 
time, seven or eight days with almost inces. 
sant foul weather, and when | opened it, the 
hav was completely cured to the very top.— 
All that was injured was a little near the 
ground; and this so little, that the hay, in 
winter, was pronounced by good judges, first 
rate. All ny neighbors’ Lay that was out 
was literally spoiled, for none wore caps | 
have no doubt but in that single storin filly 
tons of hay were spoiled in the town of San- 
gerville, which would have commanded eignt 
dojlars per ton. Yes, four hundred dollars io 


He said that he was | 
follow from the | 
use of qitick lime in convection with pul res- | 


A year} 





Now. how 
Let 
th. whien 


the litle tewn of Sapeerville! 
line ny enps would that have purchased ? 
"Ebert } 


Theis nl. apseven cents per vars 


us see, inch coetten e¢] is 


i, Weouid Cost, 


} 


“ay Imentv-four cents. (three vards and a foot 
would make aenp) so that four hundred dol- 
lars would procure cloth for sixteen hundred 
and sixty six, ulowing almost mn centasa frac. 
Now fiileen caps of that 
size are sufficient to protect @ ton of hav, so 


tow on ench cap. 
that sixteen hundred and sixty-six caps would 
protect one hundred and eleven tons of hay. 
Yes. the bare mentioned, would 
ihave procured cays enough to have secured 
eight hundred and eightv-eight dojlirs’ worth 
Perhaps vou will suv | did wrong in 


loss, above 


of hay. 
reckon ng the total Joss of the hav; but sev. 
ern} told me that the time s;entin goo weath- 
jer, in drving and securing the damaged hay, 
it put them back 
lin making their other, which we all know, 
ripens lust niter a leng ster, so thatthe con. 
ol damege tothe bitter hay, was more than the 
damaged hay was worth. My hay is so tree 
‘trom dust that a person afflictec with the asth- 
ima would hardly suspect the presence of dust 
lin handling it. — | swapped horses last winter, 
(and took a horse that was supposed to be rath. 
ferused up with the heaves; put him on my 
‘clean hav and he son began to amend, and 
lalihough | have kept him to hay as much as 
lhe would cat, he ix as free trom any appear- 
lance of heaves as he ever was, and stands fast 
idriving, wih as litle puffing, as well as any 
lhorse that Lever drove. t am ‘ull in the be- 
Hlief. with some of the English writers, that 
ibad hay is generaily the cause of heaves in 
|horses, — Maine Farmer. 

| Sangervill-. Jan., 1847. 


lwasamore than ik was worth: 





| Culture and Uses of the Carrot. 

We would thus sensounbly call the atten- 
ition of farmers to the advantages of the car- 
jroterap. Whether the potato will continue 
ito be atfected with the malady which has at- 
itacked it tor a few vears past, is more than 
lany one can tell. But it is best, in the lan. 
iguage of the homely proverb, “to provide 
ior the worst,” though we hope tor the best;”’ 
jandon soils which are sufficiently triable, we 
should decideilv prefer the carrot, to grow as 
A substitute for the potato in feeding animals, 
itoany other vegetable. It is trae the cirrot 
jhas not been altogether exempt from the blight 
land tendency to premature decay with which 
jseveral species of plants have been lately at- 
lineked ; but so far as our observation has gone, 
ithe white or Belgian carrot is the only variety 
| which has sutlered to such an extent as to oc- 
jcasion much loss. This kind has been sup- 
posed to vield more than the orange, and oth- 
er kinds, with less labor in cultivation, and we 
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think this is the fact, where the crop remains | 


periectly healthy ; but the white is acknow]- 
edged to be less nutritive tian the others ; so 
that with the liability to disease, and the iafe- 
rior quality of the white, we should unhesita- 
tingly recommend the orange variety. 
Carrots are known to be excellent food for 
milch cows, and also for horses. 
formerly been in the habit of using them for 
the former purpose, and decidedly prefer them 
for making rich milk and high colored and 
well flavored butter, to any other food we ev- 
er used in the winter season. For horses, we 


know the opinion of those who have used tiem | 


is highly favorable. Mr. Risley, of Chatau. 
que county, raises annually great quantities of 
carrots, and has been the most successful] com- 


petitor for premiums on this crop, of any man | 


in the state. He has, in several instances, 
produced more than 1,000 bushels to the acre. 
We are informed that he feeds them largely 
to his horses. 
man who has been sometime in his employ, 
that the horses fed on carrots are more healthy 
and active than when fed with anything else. 
In his own language, the carrots will * make 
an old horse appear like acolt.”? [le stated 


that they usually gave from a peck to a half) 


a bushel of carrots to each horse daily, wiih 
about half the quantity of grain which is giv- 
en where no carrots are allowed. Horses 
which have been kept on grain in the ordina- 
ry way, when put on their allowance of car- 
rots, it is said, very quickly improve in spirit, 
and in the appearance of their coats ; and if 
the labor they are required to perform is not 


very hard, it is preferred to give them only | 
the allowance of carrots, with but little grain. 





How To make Hommony.—-Wash a pint of 


rits (particles of flint-corn ground to one- 
fourth the size of a grain of mustard, with the 
finer parts of the flour separated by a sieve) 
in two or three waters, taking care each time 
to let them settle. When you pour off the 
water the grits must be vell rubbed with the 


hands in order to separate them from the finer | 


particles offlour. Then put them into sauce- 
pan with a pint of water slightly salted, and 


Jet them boil slowly for nearly half an hour, | 


oceasionally stirring the mixture as soon as it 
begins to boil. 

Excetvtent Hommony Breap.—Brenk 2 
eggs into a bow! and beat them from five to 
ten minutes. Add by continually stirring, a 
salt-spoon of table salt, 4 or 5 tablespoonfuls 
of hot hommony reduced nearly to the consis- 
tency of thick gruel with hot milk, 1 large 
spoonful of butter, and a pint of scalded Indi- 
an men! squeezeddry. Make up the mixture 
into smal! loaves or round cakes 14 inches 
thiek, and bake in © brisk oven. 


We have} 


We have been lately told by a | 


ry 
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Michigan Farmer.---Volume V.---1847. 


Devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic and Rural 
Affairs Vublished at Detroitby A & WILLIsMs & I. 

|} HOURLBULP: Fdied by H HUKLBUT. assisted by many 

| practical and scientfic Farmers and Horticultrists in various 

{ 

| 





purts of the S.nte  Llustraied with Engravings. 
tn the New Series, the volume will cor-ist, as heretofore. of 
twelve numbers, of 16 pages each, which with the title page and 

| index, will constiture 200 pages ‘The form will bea large Oc- 
;tavo increased about ove fifth beyond its present size. and unen- 
| cumbered with dvertisements except on the last page — F ntire- 
| ly new type will be procured, and every arrangement adopted 
| to make the new volume the neatest and cheapest publication 
| ever issued in the State. 
| Information relative to the crops and markets both at home 
| and abroad, and the Detroit Prices Cu-rent of the most impor- 
| tant farm produets, will be given in every number. 
Tue Fifth Volume will commence in April next, and the 
| twelve numbers w Il be issued in nine months. (two papers be- 
| ag eecasionally issucd ina month, at seasons most interesting 
| to farmers.) in order that the volume may be made to end with 
| the year. 


TERMS FOR VOLUME V. 


| Single subscribers, or any number tess than five. fifty cents 
| per volume; five copies ordered atone time. $2; eight copies, 
| $3; and in this proportion for any larger number. payable in ad- 
vance, 

All subscriptions must cominence with the volume 
| Letters containing remittances in current bank bills, may be 
| sent at the risk and « xpense of the Publishers. Receipts for all 

monies received by mail will be forwarded to the persons making 
| the remit ance, in the next succeeding number of the paper. 
Liberal Premiums.--Any person sending us $1, post 
| paid shall receive two copies of Volume V. and a copy of ei- 
| ther Volume I, IL, or LV, as he may elect. No copies ot Volume 
Til. remem. 

Anv person remitting $3. shall recvive twelve copies of Vol- 
ume V. and one copy of Volumes I TE and IV, each; or th r- 
| teen copies of Volume V. aud a cepy of Volume IV. 

&rThose entitled to premiums, will please mention in their 
| orders, how they will have them sent. 

| Postmasters, and all friends of Agriculture, are requested to 
| act as agents for the Farmer in their respective neighbor hoods. 
& P= pecimen numbers will be sent when requested. 


Editors who publish the foregoing Prospectus. and send us the 
| paper containing it, will be ent ted to acopy «f the ensuing Vol- 
ume with or without exchange. 


WILLIAMS & HURLBUT, Publishers. 


YPSILANT! HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN AND NURSERY. 


ur snbscribers offer to the public. a choice selection of 
| Frui: trees. of French, German, Engli-t and 4 merican va- 
| rieties. ‘their nursery occupies «ver 14 acres of ground on 
| which they are now cultivating about 360.000 trees and plants. 
| Among which are 3,000 trees of a suituble size for setting.— 
|‘ unsisting of Apples, Fears, Plums. Peaches, Cherries. Nectar- 
| ines, Quinces, ¢ urrants, Gooseherries, Raspberries, § trawberries , 
Ornamental! trees, Shrubs, Plants. Hardy Noses, Vines, Creepers, 
Herbaceous Perennial plants, Bulbous roots, &c. &c. 

the subseribers have also a large collection of Green House 
Plants of choice und select varieties. Catalogues gratis by ap- 
plication. 

4\lorders carefuliy selected, labeled and packed in mats if 


desired 
KF. D LAY, & Co. 
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